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State Aid to Internal Improvements." The encroachment of national 
politics into state affairs, especially under Jackson's influence, is noted as 
a fact. But the similar experience of other states is not adverted to, nor 
is its inevitableness discussed, nor the dwarfing effect upon state politics, 
nor the consolidating effect, through the aggrandizement of national at 
the expense of state interests ; all of them legitimate questions, and per- 
tinent, as showing the practical effect of our peculiar double system upon 
the relative spheres and reciprocal relations of the state and the national 
governments. 

Most of the episodes of Tennessee history are not peculiar to her 
alone. They have their local details and coloring. They may have 
been more intense in Tennessee than in other states, or less so. But 
they were mere parts of broad movements, and it would have added 
greatly to the value of this book for every purpose if more attention had 
been paid to the fact. The second edition, it is understood, will be 
printed from revised plates. 

Frederick W. Moore. 

Pausanias and other Greek Sketches, by J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan, 
pp. x, 419.) This attractive little volume contains first — as Mr. Frazer 
states in his preface — a reprint of that chapter upon Pausanias which served 
as an introduction to his voluminous and scholarly commentary upon that 
author. This is published without change, save the omission of the 
numerous footnotes which accompany the commentary. The essay upon 
Pericles is reprinted in the same way from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The other sketches are extracts, in whole or in part, from the com- 
mentary. The greater part of these are descriptions of those places men- 
tioned by Pausanias, and of the routes over which he journeyed. In a 
few instances accounts are given of places not visited by the ancient 
traveller, but well worth the attention of those who would follow in his 
footsteps. Some of the sketches are almost entirely rewritten, — that on 
the Lernaean Marsh, p. 266, and that on the road to Olympia, p. 287 ; 
others are published without change. As parts of Mr. Frazer's com- 
mentary upon the travels of Pausanias these descriptions add a needed 
touch of local color and of present interest to his account of the antiquar- 
ian and religious side of Greek life. Separately printed they will prove a 
welcome addition to the sources of information at the disposition of the 
modern traveller in Greece, while the admirable literary quality of the 
book will commend it to a larger audience. 

Rome : Its Rise and Fall. A Text-book for High Schools and Col- 
leges, by P. V. N. Myers, L.H.D. (Boston, Ginn, pp. xii, 554). This 
new history of Rome — an expansion of a smaller work by the same author 
— has all of Mr. Myers's characteristic merits. The style is simple, lively, 
and on the whole, clear ; the book contains abundance of anecdote and 
of other illustrative matter. The author aims, too, to show the signifi- 
cance of events, and introduces many instructive analogies from modern 
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history and government. With its bibliographies, maps, and pictures, 
the work is pedagogically admirable ; in brief, it is probably as teachable 
as anything Mr. Myers has written. 

Unfortunately, however, we have a different story to tell of its accu- 
racy. Probably no other elementary history of Rome in existence is so 
thoroughly untrustworthy from beginning to end. A large class of the 
misconceptions and errors it contains are due to the author's ignorance 
of recent progress in the study of Roman history and to his inability to 
discriminate between good and poor authority. In his treatment of 
primitive Rome, for instance, he tries to follow Mommsen's History of 
Rome ; but had he wished to learn Mommsen's later and more reasonable 
views, he should have read the Staatsrecht. For the earliest institutions 
of Rome, however, Eduard Meyer is far superior to Mommsen, while 
the soundest principles of criticism must now be learned from Herzog. 
But if the maker of a text-book is to be excused from consulting such 
authorities, at least he might learn from Pelham that the Roman curiae 
contained plebeians and clients as well as patricians. The artificial and 
absolutely groundless theory that in the beginning the citizens were ex- 
clusively patrician distorts all the early history of Rome. Again, Mr. 
Myers fills the fifth century B. C. with agrarian agitation, whereas in fact 
the trouble over the disposition of acquired land could not have begun 
before the fourth century. From these instances it will be seen that the 
author's misconceptions involve not isolated points merely, but whole 
periods and long continued developments. 

Another large class of errors, due to sheer carelessness, might have 
been avoided by consulting the most ordinary text -book on the subject. 
Mr. Myers tells us, for example, that the comitium was a platform and the 
rostra a desk, that the Latin League was " re-established " in 493 B. C, 
and that the Valerian-Horatian Laws, passed in 449 B. C, instituted the 
' ' military quaestorship ! ' ' Blunders equally absurd occur on nearly every 
page ; on some pages the reader may search in vain for a correct state- 
ment. Considering how widely this text-book will probably be used, 
ought we not to pity the great number of boys and girls who will be 
taught to look upon such nonsense as Roman history? 

G. W. B. 

Part XXVII. of Dr. R. L. Poole's Historical Atlas of Modern Europe 
(Clarendon Press) contains a map of Europe at the accession of Charles 
V., with letter-press by Mr. C. Oman, in which the rivalry between the 
Ottoman Empire and that of Charles is strongly emphasized ; one by the 
editor, of England and Wales, showing the parliamentary representation 
according to the Reform Act of 1832 ; and one by Miss Lina Eckenstein, 
of Italy from about 1060 to 1167. The atlas approaches its conclusion. 

Source-Book of English History, edited by Elizabeth Kimball Ken- 
dall, Associate Professor of History of Wellesley College. (Macmillan, 
pp. xxii, 483.) Miss Kendall's book is intended for the use of boys 
and girls of about sixteen. It does not attempt to illustrate English his- 
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tory continuously, but deals avowedly with selected periods. Twenty- 
two epochs are thus treated, beginning with the Britons and Saxons and 
coming down to the modern Empire. In the early part of the book 
one is disposed to cavil somewhat at the sense of proportion which gave 
to the Hundred Years' War more illustrative material than was thought 
necessary for the constitutional struggles of the preceding century. The 
Wars of the Roses are similarly magnified into undue importance. The 
Tudor and Puritan periods are treated with some fulness, and the selec- 
tions are well-chosen. They are almost entirely of a descriptive sort. 
The only statutory material for the Tudor period is a law against the 
keeping of sheep, 1534. Among other interesting selections are quo- 
tations from the reports of the Venetian ambassador, Giacomo Soranzo, 
a news-letter to Wentworth, letters of Charles I. to Strafford, an extract 
from Lord Ashley's report on child-labor, and Mrs. Harris's description 
of the Indian mutiny at Lucknow. 

The nineteenth century is treated at greatest length, having over a 
hundred pages given it out of 465. Miss Kendall justifies this on the 
ground "of the great difficulty in gaining access to the original materials 
of the last three centuries. ' ' 

The make-up of the book is satisfactory save as respects the marginal 
annotations, which confuse notices of authors and authorities quoted 
with comments upon the text. There is a good index in which the 
names of authors are accented. 

Source-Book of English History, by Guy Carleton Lee, Ph. D. ( Henry 
Holt and Co., pp. 585.) This book is, for the main part, a repository of 
good material, well-selected. Part I. is a bibliography of sources, covering 
some 60 pages, and deserving especial mention because such lists might 
well be included in the prevalent source-book, and, as a rule, are not. 
The remaining 520 pages contain a varied collection of documents and 
extracts, which are rather institutional and legal than descriptive. The 
text of many important documents and statutes is given in full. Among 
these, one may mention the Constitutions of Clarendon, Magna Charta, the 
Statute of Praemunire, the Statute of Laborers, the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, and the Habeas Corpus Act. This is material the lack of which 
has been felt in similar compilations. The last 80 pages, dealing with the 
nineteenth century, are open to the objection of being largely taken from 
secondary material. This is at once unscholarly and unnecessary. Moles- 
worth's History of the Reform, Gammage's History of the Chartist Move- 
ment, and Levi 's History of British Commerce cannot be classed as sources, 
and it is not apparent why extracts from these and similar works are in- 
cluded in Mr. Lee's collection. 

The Cely Papers ; Selections from the Correspondence and Memoranda 
of the Cely Family, Merchants of the Staple, A. D. 1475-1488. Edited 
for the Royal Historical Society by Henry Elliot Maiden (Longmans, 
pp. liii, 214). Inevitably the comparison of the Paston Letters suggests 
itself in connection with such a publication. The Cely papers, discov- 
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ered some years ago amongst the Chancery Miscellanea of the Public 
Record Office, by no means equal in interest that famous collection. 
Yet they are of great interest, and Mr. Maiden, in his able preface, has 
skilfully pointed out in just what ways this is true. Richard Cely of 
Mark Lane and of Bretts in Essex, and his three sons, Richard, Robert 
and George, were merchants of the Staple doing business in London and 
constantly maintaining a junior member of the firm at Calais, where the 
staple for wool was situated in their time. They were well-to-do per- 
sons, whose business led them on considerable journeys and familiarized 
them with large affairs. Their correspondence, exceedingly well edited, 
illustrates the whole history of the woollen trade, from the gathering of 
wool (varied by courting) in the Cotswolds to its sale to Flemish and 
other merchants (varied apparently by smuggling, privateering and pos- 
sibly piracy) at Calais. The editor's preface elucidates fully the organ- 
ization of the merchants of the Staple and the operations of the woollen 
trade, and the relations which it bore during these years to the compli- 
cations of international politics. There are brief appendixes on contem- 
porary coinage and on the contemporary wool marts. 

Mr. Charles H. Firth has edited for the same society The Narrative 
of General Venables, with an Appendix of Papers relating to the Expedi- 
tion to the West Indies and the Conquest of Jamaica, 1654-1655 (Long- 
mans, pp. xli, 180). Venables's narrative is derived from two manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. Its object is to vindicate his own 
conduct as general, and to show that the disasters which befell the expedi- 
tion were due to the mistakes and misconduct of Admiral Penn and 
others. He quotes a good number of letters in various support of his 
contention, and concludes with a refutation of the anonymous " Brief 
and Perfect Journal of the late Proceedings and Success of the English 
Army in the West Indies, by I. S., an Eyewitness, " printed in the Har- 
leian Miscellany, Vol. III. The appendixes contain the instructions 
given to those who were to prepare the expedition, the commission given 
to the commissioners who were to command it, the instructions given to 
Venables as general, a contemporary list of the forces, certain additional 
papers of Venables, a journal or series of letters relating to the expedition, 
from an anonymous manuscript in the Rawlinson collection, some ex- 
tracts from the journal of one Henry Whistler, and certain pieces from 
the unpublished Thurloe MSS. , among them a Spanish warning not to 
trespass, couched in strange English, which English sailors found on the 
deserted island of the Tortugas. Beside this illustrative matter, Mr 
Firth has supplied, in an excellent introduction, an account of the com- 
missioners (of whom, it will be remembered, Edward Winslow was one) , 
of the officers, of the forces, and of the events and mistakes of the ex- 
pedition. 

Essai sur le Systeme de Politique Etrangere de J. J. Rousseau : La 
Republique Confiderative des Petits Etats, par. J. L. Windenberger, 
Professeur au Lycee de Chaumont. (Paris : Picard, pp. 308. ) At a 
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time when the relations between states are so frequently a subject of dis- 
cussion in the domain of political science, it is interesting to go back and 
examine the international politics of the great revolutionist of the 
eighteenth century. M. Windenberger begins his work with a review of 
the system of Rousseau as applied to a single state, but follows the enquiry 
a stage farther. Assuming the existence of a social contract, how shall 
the small state, which was Rousseau's ideal, maintain itself in the pres- 
ence of powerful and aggressive neighbors ? This difficulty, Rousseau 
thought, could not be met by the aid of religious principles alone, nor 
could the solution be found in war. The true remedy is the application 
of the principle of contract to international relations. As the free con- 
sent of individuals forms the state, so on a larger scale the free consent 
of states may be the basis of an association of states protecting all its 
members. Rousseau's idea was, so reasons the author, that this protec- 
tive association should not be a mere league, since this would be too 
ephemeral in nature to afford the security desired; nor yet a federal state 
in which protection might be obtained, but at the cost of the sovereignty 
of the contracting states. The proper form of association is the con- 
federacy, in which the several states retain their independence and 
sovereignty. 

M. Windenberger asserts, and repeats the assertion, that Rousseau's 
international contract corresponds exactly to the social contract (pp. 234, 
251). As the author himself shows, however, in the social contract the 
parties to the agreement forfeit their sovereignty, and the state becomes 
the sole judge of its own competence. But in the confederation (which 
he carefully distinguishes from the federal state) the parties to the con- 
tract retain their individual independence and sovereignty. At this im- 
portant point the analogy breaks down. It is true that as far as the pur- 
pose is concerned Rousseau's social and his international contract are alike 
in that they rest upon the desire for common protection ; in result, how- 
ever, the contracts are widely different, since one involves a loss of 
sovereignty on the part of the contracting parties, while the other imposes 
no such necessity. 

M. Windenberger' s book presents a careful and complete study of the 
international politics of Rousseau, but all that is new in his discussion 
might easily have been stated with greater brevity. The last 50 pages 
of the book contain interesting extracts from the Geneva manuscript of 
the Contrat Social, and unpublished manuscripts in the Neuchatel 

y ' C. E. Merriam. 

We have received the fifth and sixth volumes of the Skrifter utgifna 
qf Kongl. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Upsala (Upsala, C. J. 
Lundstrom). Each contains several papers of historical interest. In 
Band V. Professor Karl Piehl discusses certain brief inscriptions, of the 
later periods of Egyptian history, coming from the temple of Horus at 
Edfou. J. M. Sunden, " De Tribunicia Potestate a L. Sulla imminuta 
Quaestiones," deals especially with the question whether Sulla abolished 
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the legislative power exercised by the tribunes by means of the plebis- 
cita, or only, as maintained by Mommsen, limited it by requiring the 
previous assent of the senate ; he holds that it was abolished. Professor 
P. Persson investigates an inscription discovered a few years ago at 
Tarentum (Monumenti Antichi, VI. 411 ff.), containing a portion of the 
laws of the municipium, of date between 89 and 62 B. C. Mr. I. S. 
Landtmanson discusses, chiefly upon the basis of the territorial codes, 
the closing period of slavery in Sweden, down to King Magnus Eriks- 
son's ordinance of Skara, 1335. Finally there is an essay by Professor 
Harold Hjarne on the negotiations between Sweden and Russia from 
1564 to 1572 and the efforts of Eric XIV. and Ivan IV. toward mutual 
alliance in view of their respective wars against Denmark and Poland 
and the disaffection existing within their kingdoms. In Band VI. Dr. 
E. Wadstein essays a new interpretation of the runic inscription on the 
ring of the church-door of Forsa, the oldest of Swedish legal inscrip- 
tions, and examines (in an article written in English) the Clermont 
runic casket in the British Museum (with plates), giving the first inter- 
pretation of the figures and inscription on the missing side-piece, which 
has lately come into the possession of the municipal museum at Florence. 
Dr. C. Hallendorff discusses the policy of King Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland in 1700 and 1701, more especially with reference to his plans for 
the joint attack of Russia, Denmark and his own subjects on Sweden. 
Dr. K. Ahlenius continues his studies of Olaus Magnus and his northern 
geography by a careful study of the geography and cartography of Scan- 
dinavia in the latter half of the sixteenth century, as represented by 
Continental and Scandinavian authorities. The papers in these volumes 
are written in Swedish, Latin, German, French and English. Some of 
those written in Swedish are accompanied with summaries in German. 

The Royal Historical Society has published Vol. I. of The Despatches 
and Correspondence of John, Second Earl of Buckinghamshire, Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Catherine II. of Russia, 1 762-1 765 (Longmans, pp. 
256), edited by Miss Adelaide D'Arcy Collier. The editor contributes 
an excellent introduction, giving an account of the diplomatic relations 
between England and Russia from 1739 and the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian alliance in 1742 down to the time when Lord Buckinghamshire 
set out on his mission. He was accredited to Peter III., Keith having 
become unacceptable to the new czar because of a suspicion that he was 
unfaithful to Frederick of Prussia. But before the new ambassador left 
England, news came of the revolution which had brought to the throne 
the Empress Catherine II., and his instructions were composed with this 
in view. It was to have been expected that those instructions should 
have been printed in this volume, but they are not. The papers which 
it contains are Lord Buckinghamshire's own papers, preserved at his 
house of Blickling in Norfolk, and now possessed by the Marchioness of 
Lothian. Most of them were discovered recently, since the report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the earl's despatches. In part 
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they consist of the ambassador's letters to the Secretary of State, Halifax, 
to his friend George Grenville, to Lady Suffolk and others ; in part of 
his ' ' Russian Memoranda, ' ' disconnected pieces written apparently on 
his return voyage ; in part of letters, despatches and memoranda written 
by other diplomats, of which he was furnished with copies. The most 
important of these last are two memoirs, by Finckenstein and Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, respectively, written in September 1762, and occupying an 
important position in the records of the "strained relations" between 
Lord Bute's government and Frederick the Great. Thorough and ex- 
cellent annotations help the diplomatic story. Moreover Lord Bucking- 
hamshire writes well, and shows much that is interesting respecting the 
court of Catherine in the earlier part of her reign. An appendix con- 
tains a "systeme" drawn up by Bestushev Rjumin for the Empress Eliz- 
abeth at the beginning of the year 1 744. 

Adam Duncan, by H. W. Wilson. [The Westminster Biographies.] 
(Boston, Small, Maynard and Co., pp. xvi, 156.) Mr. Wilson's preface 
gives his reasons for including in the limited space at his disposal a de- 
scription of life in the English navy in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Admiral Duncan's conspicuous services to his country were so 
closely connected with the shortcomings of the naval administration of 
that period and the embarrassments and dangers that ensued that one 
cannot truly appreciate his character as man or as commander without a 
knowledge of the circumstances under which he acted. Mr. Wilson's 
admirable little biography is its own justification of his method of dealing 
with his subject. That it should show throughout evidences of careful 
study and investigation — although especially disclaiming all "pretence 
at originality ' ' — one would expect. The battle of Camperdown, for ex- 
ample, is described in detail and with a clearness which must make it in- 
telligible to the "general reader,'' for whom the book is primarily 
written. The tactical peculiarities of the battle are duly emphasized. 
The author has carefully examined the available evidence, and has arrived 
at the conclusion that Duncan did not anticipate Nelson's action at 
Trafalgar in attempting to destroy the enemy by concentrating the 
English fleet upon him in detail. Such concentration as took place at 
Camperdown was the result of accident rather than design. Duncan's 
inspiration was in deciding to pass through the Dutch line and engage 
the enemy to leeward, thus cutting off all chance of retreat. 

A Survey of American History ; Source Extracts, by Howard W. 
Caldwell, A.M., Professor of American History in the University of 
Nebraska. Vol. I. (Chicago, Ainsworth and Co. , pp. 255). For some 
time past Professor Caldwell has been publishing in a Nebraska educa- 
tional journal a series of historical studies, intended to aid teachers by 
presenting for each of several important topics in American history a se- 
lection of extracts from the original documents and writings, accom- 
panied with comments and elucidations. Ten of these are now grouped 
in a volume with the above title. They relate respectively to the found- 
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ing of the colonies, the development of union among them, the causes of 
the Revolution, the formation of the Constitution, its interpretation with 
respect to the question of nationality, the history of slavery, the Civil 
War and reconstruction, foreign relations and economic history. The 
chief differences between this and the other small source-books are the 
presence of much more than the usual amount of comment intended to 
direct the teacher in the use of the book, and the fact that its extracts 
are usually quite brief quotations, often much compressed by elision. 
Many interesting bits are presented, which it will do teachers good to 
contemplate. Yet the book seems scrappy, and it is questionable whether 
its plan is a wise one. The author would concede that in no one of his 
chapters are the quotations sufficient of themselves to enable the student 
to form a judgment. Especially is this true of the last two studies, which 
present only a few items in two vast fields. The question is, whether the 
student does not get more of that for which the study of original mate- 
rials is valuable, by studying thoroughly the whole of a small number of 
documents so selected that by their means he acquires something like a 
complete knowledge of a few transactions. 

Stephen Decatur, by Cyrus Townsend Brady. [The Beacon Biogra- 
phies]. (Boston: Small, Maynard and Co., 1900, pp. xviii, 142.) 
Mr. Brady has had access to material belonging to the descendants of 
Decatur, and has also drawn upon the manuscript collections of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. The result of his efforts is a clear and 
graphic description of the man and his work, in which the picturesque 
and heroic largely predominate. 

The burning of the Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli, and the 
battle with the Tripolitans which followed, are given with great fullness 
of detail. So also are the engagements between the Macedonian and 
the United States where Decatur first commanded as a captain, and that 
resulting in the loss of the President after a gallant struggle against over- 
whelming odds. The greater part of the book is occupied with " wars 
and rumors of wars. ' ' Mr. Brady is frankly a hero-worshipper, and treats 
his subject with an open admiration that at times amounts to naivete. 
He regards with undisguised indignation all slurs or criticisms upon his 
idol. This method of writing historical biography is not judicial, but 
it may fairly be said that it is in great part its own corrective. 

The fifteenth volume of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, second series, embraces the records of meetings held from 
March 1 899 to February 1 900 inclusive, the first series of meetings held 
in the Society's new building, of which a heliotype picture is given. 
Among the papers included are the address of the President, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, on Historians and Historical Societies, an address read 
upon the occasion of the formal opening of the building ; a careful paper 
by Mr. John T. Hassam on the early attempts at colonization in the 
Bahama Islands ; and two papers by Mr. Andrew McF. Davis on the pro- 
vincial currency of Massachusetts, the latter a curious study of Occult 

VOL. VI. — 26. 
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Methods of Protecting the Provincial Currency. Mr. C. F. Adams has 
a paper on the Detention of the Laird Rams, exploding, with the aid of 
his father's papers and the Life of John M. Forbes, the legendary elements 
in the account of the matter presented by the late Mr. L. E. Chittenden 
in his Recollections of President Lincoln and his Administration. It is 
worth while remarking that this, and some remarks by the same writer on 
the battle of New Orleans, are practically the only papers in the volume, 
save obituary notices, that deal with any matters subsequent to 1775. 
Mr. Robert N. Toppan communicates to the Proceedings the full text of 
the Council records of Massachusetts under the administration of Presi- 
dent Joseph Dudley, derived from a transcript in the Massachusetts ar- 
chives and ultimately from the Public Record Office in London. These 
records, sixty pages in extent, supplement the Andros records which Mr. 
Toppan has already printed in the Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Vol. III. of the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, a 
substantial volume of 577 pages, embraces the proceedings of the society 
from January 1895 to April 1897 inclusive. There is much valuable 
matter in the book, along with some conventional antiquarianism. Mr. 
Andrew McFarland Davis follows up a definite and important line of re- 
search in a paper on Provincial Banks, Land and Silver, and presents an- 
other on the case of Frost vs. Leighton, previously discussed in this Re- 
view (II. 229). To the former of these subjects Mr. Davis recurs in the 
portion of Vol. V. which has been issued, in a paper called a Connecti- 
cut Land Bank, relating to the New London Society United for Trade 
and Commerce, chartered by the Connecticut Assembly in 1732. This, 
like the Massachusetts Land Banks of 1686 and 1714, he finds to have 
been due to the influence of the pamphlet, A Model for Erecting a Bank 
of Credit, London, 1684 and 1688. Mr. John Noble, clerk of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, of whose arrangement of the very extensive files of 
that court we have already spoken, contributes papers on the Trial and 
Punishment of Crime in the Massachusetts of the seventeenth century, on 
the libel suit of Knowles vs. Douglass, 1748, 1749, and other matters 
from his Suffolk files. Mr. A. P. C. Griffin's bibliography of the his- 
torical publications of the New England states also deserves notice. Pro- 
fessor George L. Goodale of Harvard University, the eminent botanist, 
has an interesting essay on New England plants seen by the earliest colon- 
ists ; Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, one on Robert Sedgwick. Many interest- 
ing letters or documents are produced and commented on, especially a 
letter of President Dunster to a committee of the General Court in 1653, 
of real importance to the history of Harvard College. The commem- 
oration of deceased members occupies, in the sum, 126 pages ; the index, 
marked by extraordinary elaboration, eighty-seven. Vol. II. is to con- 
tain the commissions and instructions of the royal governors of Massa- 
chusetts, their commissions as vice-admirals, and the commission of Ed- 
mund Gibson, Bishop of London, a document recently discovered, giv- 
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ing him authority to exercise episcopal jurisdiction in the colonies ; but 
this volume is still delayed. Vol IV. will contain, among other things, a 
calendar of papers relating to the Land Banks. In the installment of 
Vol. V. already issued, the most noteworthy matters are a fragment of 
the original journal of the Massachusetts House of Deputies for 1649, re- 
cently discovered, a discussion of the real character of Vol. III. of the 
printed Massachusetts Records, a paper on Henry Pelham, one on some 
Massachusetts Tories, and one, by Mr. Albert Matthews, of much value 
as a contribution to our social history, on the history of the expressions 
' ' hired man ' ' and ' ' help. ' ' 

Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston, by Samuel Adams 
Drake, new and revised edition. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1900, pp. xviii, 484.) This is an excellent reprint of a deservedly pop- 
ular book. The text shows frequent alterations from that of the first 
edition of 1872, but these are for the most part slight in character. The 
description of the Boston Athenaeum (p. 38) has been rewritten, and 
throughout the volume changes in phraseology and slight revisions of 
descriptions are numerous. In many instances the revision has been 
made in order to adapt the author's statements to such changes as have 
taken place in the Boston landmarks within the last twenty-five years. 
The preface has been rewritten, and some full-page illustrations have 
been added. 

Colonial Times on Buzzard' s Bay, by William Root Bliss. New 
edition. (Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1900, pp. 252.) This is the 
third edition of a readable little book on the institutions and customs 
prevailing along the upper shores of Buzzard's Bay. The author has 
made few changes in the text and these of slight significance. The 
preface is rewritten. An appendix gives a list of property-holders and 
taxable property in 1783 and 1784. An index has also been added, and 
the illustrations of the next preceding edition have been happily omitted. 

The state of New York has printed three volumes (pp. 857, 879, 744) 
of the Public Papers of George Clinton, edited from the manuscripts pos- 
sessed by the state by Mr. Hugh Hastings, who occupies the office of 
"state historian." The plan seems to be to print everything, and a 
great amount of matter interesting to Revolutionary history is presented. 
The first volume opens with an introduction of two hundred pages by the 
editor, practically a general history of the Revolution, which we cannot 
praise. The papers printed in this volume run from May 1775 to June 
1777, those in the second volume to March 1778, those in the third to 
September of the same year. The editing is done after the manner which 
we have described in reviewing previous volumes prepared by Mr. Hast- 
ings, with almost no footnotes but enough of humorous or journalistic 
headings, such as " Gen. Heath shy on news," " Col. Hathirn nabs four 
Tories," etc. 

The Cradle of the Republic ; Jamestown and James River, by Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, President of the College of William and Mary. (Rich- 
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mond, 1900, pp. 187.) Upon the antiquities of Plymouth and Boston 
enough has been written to cover with printed pages the greater part of 
their original settled areas. Meanwhile most Americans know extremely 
little of Jamestown, and perhaps most of that little is derived from the 
lively pages of To Have and To Hold. Accordingly President Tyler has 
performed an excellent service in printing this careful and thorough anti- 
quarian account of Jamestown and its region. He traces minutely, in 
the pages of travellers and others, the history of the island and of the 
encroachments of the river, still, alas, unchecked, the history of the 
Indian tribes and the English town, of fort and church and graveyard, 
of the glass-house, the governor's house and the state house. Finally he 
takes up in order the old historic estates and other places on the James 
River, giving the origin of each name and estate and some of the facts of 
the local history. The book has several good and useful illustrations. 
The student will wish there were more footnotes or detailed references, 
since the book is so evidently the fruit of prolonged researches, the casual 
reader may wish to be tempted along by greater gifts of descriptive style ; 
but it will interest both. It is apparently to be obtained from the author 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The University of Wisconsin : its History and its Alumni, (J. N. 
Purcell, Madison, 1900), is a folio volume of nearly nine hundred pages. 
It is artistically bound and printed, and contains many portraits and 
pictures which illustrate the history of Madison and the University. The 
editor, Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, of the State Historical Society, has 
had general supervision of the contents. His scholarly sense and good 
taste doubtless account for the fact that the volume is a sober piece of 
work of real historical value, and not merely a fulsome, uncritical disser- 
tation upon the glories of the college and her sons. Mr. Thwaites is also 
author of those portions of the book dealing with the history of the city 
and the development of the college. It is unnecessary to say that these 
chapters are well written and give just the sort of information that should 
be given in a work of this kind. Concerning the value of the short 
biographies of the alumni, the reviewer cannot express an opinion, except 
to say that apparently the men who have really accomplished something 
in the world have been selected for special notice. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the publisher has issued this expensive volume for purely 
philanthropic purposes, but there is little, if any, internal evidence that 
the portraits represent the countenances of only those who have paid the 
price. This is high praise for a book of this character. The work was 
worth doing and it has been done with unusual skill and commendable 
reserve. A. C. McL. 

The Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Sec- 
ond Series, Vol. V., 1899, nas J ust appeared. Some 450 pages of the vol- 
ume are made up of papers having an historical interest. The first of these, 
"U Expedition du Marquis de Denonville," by M. le juge Girouad, is 
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an endeavor to fix the official responsibility for the cruel ruse by which 
a considerable detachment of the Iroquois were invited to meet the gov- 
ernor and intendant of New France at Fort Frontenac in order to con- 
clude a treaty of peace, in 1687, and were there made prisoners, and 
eventually sent to the galleys in France. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the survivors were sent back to Canada by royal authority, a few years 
later, the author arrives at the conclusion that the home government must 
be held primarily responsible for the outrage. The Builders of Nova 
Scotia, by Sir John G. Bourinot, has been already noticed in these pages. 
A Monograph on Historic Sites in the Province of New Brunswick, by 
William F. Ganong, devotes most space to the relics of Indian occupa- 
tion, and of the Acadian period. Major Arthur G. Doughty has a careful 
paper, with maps and plans, on the Probable Site of the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham. Archbishop O'Brien discusses Cabot's Landfall and 
Chart, with especial reference to the arguments advanced by Dr. S. E. 
Dawson in his paper which appeared in the Transactions for 1897. There 
is an article on the Assault of Quebec by Montgomery and Arnold, in 
1775, by Sir James Le Moine, and, finally, a lengthy paper entitled The 
Line of Demarcation of Pope Alexander VI. in 1493 and that of the 
Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, by Dr. Dawson, in which the subject is 
discussed from the point of view of medieval international law. 

The Archaeological Reports of Ontario are printed as appendixes to 
the annual reports of the Minister of Education. That for 1898 (pp. 211) 
consists for the most part of a highly valuable report on the pagan Iro- 
quois of the Grand River Reserve, and especially on their religion and 
folklore, by Mr. David Boyle, curator of the Archaeological Museum. It 
has excellent illustrations. The report for 1899 (pp. 199) contains des- 
criptions and texts of their music, an account of the Wyandots, by Dr. 
Wm. E. Connelley, and notes concerning many Indian village sites in the 
province of Ontario. 

Education in the United States. A Series of Monographs prepared 
for the United States Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 1900. Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education in Co- 
lumbia University. (Albany, J. B. Lyon Co., two vols., pp. 468, 977.) 
These volumes are, it is true, mainly devoted to description of the exist- 
ing state of things. But each of the essays of which they are composed 
contains something of the history of its especial subject. The monographs 
are the following, written, it will be seen, by highly competent experts 
Educational Organization and Administration, by President A. S. Draper 
Kindergarten Education, by Susan E. Blow; Elementary Education, by 
Dr. W. T. Harris ; Secondary Education, by Professor E. E. Brown ; 
The American College, by Professor A. F. West ; The American Uni- 
versity, by Professor E. D. Perry ; Education of Women, by President 
M. Carey Thomas ; Training of Teachers, by the late Professor B. A. 
Hinsdale ; and other monographs more special. 



